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TALKING AND DEBATING, &c. 




^HILOSOPHEES have endeayoured to define in what 
special manner man may be distinguished from the 
lower oreatares. One has described him as a cooking 
animal, for man is the only creature that makes a 
fire. Professor Bell considers the hand of man to be the 
visible spabd of his superiority; and Buffon thought his 
ereot attitude a crowning proof of his superiority : but the 
gift of speech seems to carry all before it Man is the only 
animal that talks I Birds sing and pigs grunt ; lambs bleat and 
lions roar; whUe other creatures haye their special modes of 
chudding^ barking, braying, md bellowing; still man is the 
only creature that tdka, and the only creature that needs a 
yaned speech to exiMress yaried sentimentSi emotions, and 
desires. The £Act is, his mind ranges oyer too broad a sphere 
for any moderate number of sotmds or artitulations to repre- 
sent his feelings; and spMch, in the broadest sense of the 
woni, is a gift that distinguishes him outwardly, as much as 
his imperishable soul and yast desires inwardly distinguish him 
fh>m lus humbler companions in the flesh. 

As cirilization ripens, and the social life improves, so lan- 
guage continndly assumes new and higher forms, and conver- 
sation — ^which is a sort of radiation of the intellect — gives a 
lustre, which no other form >of expression can, to the nigher 
developments of our intellectual moral nature. Our lan^age 
is not merely expressive of our wants, it is oQTmmui\fiai&?(^^ 
ideas and impulsea that stoM iw iiws^^ iSiLT»s^«c^*^^sssMer-^ 
^1 



4 THE LAWS OF CONVERSATION. 

Btreaming out of the Boul of man to make common cause with 
his fellows. 

To speak yery practically, the conversation of a person 
marks the state that person has attained to in intellectual and 
moral culture. The merest word of the most taciturn is as 
expressive of the character as the prolix didogue of empty 
wordiness; and to talk well ia everywhere the ambition of 
persons moving in refined circles, or aspiring to such circles 
for the qualification of honourable ambition. 

It is a very educational age this— we are all bent on 
mutual improvement ; and if we can acquire something like 
accuracy and elegance in our written and spoken expressions, 
we feel a just pride in having subdued some of the rough- 
nesses tiiat beset our moral life, and of having acquired in 
their stead the polish that bespeaks refinement 

THE LAWS OF CONVERSATION. 

Now to make conyersation at all times agreeable and profit- 
able, certain principles must be kept in view by all the parties 
engaged in it, and these principles may very well be called the 
Laws of Conversation. It is ignorance of such laws that 
begets slander, rudeness, inaccuracy, and tediousness ; and in 
socie^ we every day meet with those who cannot talk at all, 
*' wiuout putting their foot in it," while they see others sail 
on with the easy graoe of a ship in full canvas, delighting all 
around them — ^their aspect all graoe, their dialogue afl wisdom. 

LxsTBNiNa. — The first condition of all conversation is, that 
the speaker must have an audience ; henoe those who aspire 
to the enjoyment of a " feast of reason, and a flow of soul," . 
must learn to listen patiently, and without betraying an anxiety 
to speak themselves, or a patronising condescension to the 
speaker. We are all a little egotistical, but in the moment we 
betray it we become obnoxious. No matter, therefore, what 
are jour conversational talents, learn to listen, compel your- 
felf to beliewe iJuit what is said by another is entitled to be 
^-i««n/, ybar turn will come, but it inn&t Tvcfe'W ws^as^goN^Vst 
J^/bif which requirea us to listen, demaxi^ ^SbaX^^ ^SbsspqS.^ 
**> encourage a speakei^— the moie w^ftweXi:^ M VJa»X «v»^Ma 



THE BALANCE. 5 

be a stranger, and without fame «s a oonversationalist Gap- 
tain Sabertash, in Ms pleasant woik on GonYersation, says, 
** One cley«r, pleasant, dieerfiil speech, met in a proper spirit, 
leads to many more such fipeeohes ; whereas the best possible 
saying left unnotioed, or replied to in a false tone, must 
necesaurily &U dead and still-born to the ground." 

Self-possession must be cultivated by the conversation- 
alist, that he may not run away headlong, and say many 
things that he may afterwards regret. This is the source of 
that gentlenumly reserve which distinguishes the man of 
refinement from the mere bore, and begets that patience in 
listening, and that generous spirit of appreciation, which 
makes a speaker feel as much pleased with his hearers as with 
himself. When you have learned to listen, therefore, treat 
your tongue as you do a s^rited horse — give rein enoush for 
graceful and energetic action, but be ever ready to checK any 
tendency to boisterousness, impetuosity, and, above all, per- 
sonal lanoour. 

The Balajtcb. — Conversation is like a game of see-saw, as 
one goes up another goes down, but the game is over in an 
instant if the two ends are up at the same time. The moment, 
therefore, that a person essays to speak, give way, no matter 
what ^[ood thing you may ^ave ready at the moment. If, in 
the midst of a narrative which you are relating, some bore 
should break in with an interruption to di^j^ace you let 
him have his way at onoe ; suspend yotv dialogue, and let 
him go onj And he will, unless hard as granite, fed your gen- 
tlemimly lorbearanoe to be a much greater blow to his rude- 
ness than if you were to persevere. A person so breaking the 
thread of another's disoourae, deserves severe rebuke, and you 
will find none so severe, so salutary, as a gentlemanly yielding 
at once — not snUdlv .aad with a frown, but with &e fullest 
disposition to hear him patiently, and to enjoy his obtrusive 
nonsense. 



auuds attention. We mna\ «Wk«^^**^ ^ ^^^S3?vs&*se«« 
the bad jokes, z^tpond to ^b* iX\i\K^ ^ijm^>s»^^*»^ 



6 THL MATTER AND THE MANNER. 

absurd remarks, but we must not pay the speakers back in 
their own coin ; better be silent than talk twaddle — ^though if 
we consort with the talkers of twaddle, we must treat them as 
equals, and give them attention. We meet to please and to 
be pleased, and it is an insult to the whole circle to manifest 
displeasure, because things do not come up to our standard — 
for after all, we may happen to be wrong in our estimate of 
what is right. 

CoNYERSATioN IS CONFIDENTIAL, becauscs it supposes a free 
communication between persons in private life. A speech 
made in a public place is public property, and ma;^ be quoted 
and criticised elsewhere ; but whatever is uttered in the sanc- 
tity of private life is confidential in principle, and must not 
be repeated. It is the besetting sin of semi-cultivated people 
to retail all they hear and see, to repeat the jokes, the bon 
motSf the repartees, and the criticisms they have heard in com- 
pany, giving each as the saying of " So-and-so ; " but nothing^ 
can be in worse taste. It is even a dangerous practice, and* 
those who adopt it will be shunned as soon as their sins find 
them out The authority just quoted says, " The conversation 
of society is confidential in principle, because it is net to 
authorize you, or any one, to repeat a single word capable of 
causing pain, still less of proving injurious to others. But it 
does not, in practice, prevent anyone from repeating good say- 
ings, good anecdotes, anything that may be pleasing, instruct- 
ive, or amusing, provided it is untinged by slander, and fr^e 
from the seeds of mischief. For my own part, I never hear 
anything said in praise of a pretty girl without embellishing 
and repeating it as fast as possible ; and all her Majesty' <> loyu 
Rubjects are hereby authorized and permitted to follow the 
good example." 

THE MATTER AND THE MANNER. 

Dean Swift says, *'' Nature has left every man a capacity of 
Aeias' ^g^reeahle, though not of shining in company; and 
^erff are a hundred men sufficiently qufdi&ed loi \io\ii, "wVio, 
^fj^ry^ow&alta, tiat tiiey migW correclm\k8^i-«si-\iwa, 
Y^t so much as tolerable." 
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TRIFLES. 7 

Proper Subjectb. — ^Now the first essential of conversation 
is that we must have something to say, and the next point is 
to say it well. To have something to communicate implies the 
possession of knowledge; and he who would shine in conyer- 
sation must be a reader of books, and an observer of men. 
What subjects are best ? Plainly those that belong to the 
elegancies of life, and which are not likely to strike deep at 
personal prejudices, or to beget contentions on sectarian differ- 
ences : — ^Nature, as seen abroad and at home— the varied aspects 
of human society, as witnessed during foreign travel — Ilistory, 
in its various unfoldings of human character, and its record of 
the greatnesses and fauings of nations — Science, in its applica- 
tions to the wants of life, and its revcalings of natural laws 
and economies — and, above all. Art and Literature — pictures, 
sculpture, and books. 

But to converse on these matters requires a knowledge vt 
them, and to converse well, requires a knowledge of some- 
thing more than mere superficial details; yet it is better to 
get the merest smattering, than to remain utterly ignorant ot 
these staple subjects, because that smattering will Ht you to 
understand the remarks of persons competent to express opi- 
nions, and to deliver criticisms. Any one attempting to con- 
verse in good society without possessing, at least, the elcmcuts 
of general knowledge, must soon stumble and go wrong. 

Trifles. — But conversation is not to be hemmed in by the 
laws of philosophy, but must shape itself according to the 
' mood of the company. Shallow people are the moat apt to 
affect profundity ; the truly wise can afford to relax at times, 
and snort in trifles. Even satire, flirtation, love, and drollery 
may nnd exponents, and when the wheel spins rapidly round, 
none but the most leaden-brained would attempt to check it 
by the introduction of a serious subject. 

$ut it is in the hour of general merriment that the greatest 
caution is required ; for when impulse is strong, many things 
may escape from the tongue that the speaker would afterwards 
gladly reJjal ; and it ia m Vn:^ "NS^-wrj ^sa5Ssssft.^ -'s^^'e^ "^ 
brighteat wits and most ptofe\m«L^\^^^^\-'B^^'^ J^'^^'^^^ 
the perfection of nonsenafe Va \»&sA.'. ^^^^ "t^x^^-^"^^^ 
works, it dazzles with \t^m^r«aA ol \asss^ ^^^^ 



deligbu all; auklEet ibe htaasn Hj OBgoMj and joyanBlj. ind ia 
(^nly to be siKyrA of iti g^ocy, when aome ahnmm<tble teick 
iSatlU, and a msttenr iit bcMRie fl:waj votinded ; — in adist vords^ 
▼hen some noTiee in fodk Aiziga o^eratepft die mai^ I<sta a 
peryyiMlity eaeape lum, aad itruces awe into die Iieart of tiie 
boldest. Tboiigb eooreiMftion of ft aolid kmdy in whish m- 
ibrmflittOQ 10 iiiptttedy tmd ti^ Tievs of men and ounnen^ 
arts, Mieneea, cod Ixtaratove are exefianged, ia at aH timei die 
most ennobUaip, the MO«t gntifpng, mad the most eertain to 
inereaaa iht aCreogth of iSriendlr bonda ; h aaat die same time 
certain, tbst when fan ipatrkfea, it should hare free rnmy, with- 
out the rioltftion of the moat d^ieatte prirate £eelinga. There 
13 nerer a want of aabjeeta, the great art conssting in intro- 
ducing them gneefiDUy. 

OiattmMiAtrLZ Scrwicn. — But there are certain aabjeeta 
that fthotild nerar be introdneed tn general oooTeraation, how- 
ever fit thef may be for the conaideratiofn of friends' tiU-^-tiU. 
Religions matters are at all timea unfit, though it ia common 
enough in middle^claas life to find a whole company at logger- 
hea^ls about some question of Popery or Protestantiam, some 
refined noint in church discipline, or doctrinal peculiaritiea. 
In ft mixed assembly it is next to impossible to express an 
opinion on any religious topic without stirring up the bile of 
*ome dogmatist, or wounding the moat sacrod feelings of some 
devr/tional heart Leave the Pope alone, let Dr. Gumming 
have his way, never mind the <* Eclectic Beview" and the 
" Hrmn Book" oontrorersy, we want to be happy, and we 
can t when our doepott and most cherished sentiments are ' 
asff niled, or when some one wotdd convince us that his opinion 
is tho soundest. Of course, in little fiunilv circles, where the 
pariios are old friends, tho case is quite different. 

I'oiitTtos nro dangerous, and should bo avoided as much 

as posplblo, hucause there are no more certain means of set- 

jy^^jT /f^ff/p by the can, or of tempting talkers into hot debate, 

^^'^r/j iff htttuduoo que§tion§ on whion ^ffet^nX ^ftea\^'ft i^ vi 

JKr* Jictidog tiiiB, thoro is anot^kor o\)\ec!^o\x\o Y^>^^^s»^ 

^^ootgouermUy politioiaus, and wo tt^at tViftm\\i^\x^<^l ^ 



WIT AND HUMOUR. 9 

nay, ungallantly, to intrude upon them matters in which they 
do not &e as much interest as ourselves. 

Rights of Wouks. — A man who does not treat a lady as 
his equal or superior in conversation, deserves to he hanished 
for ever from their smiles. How often do we see men who 
pretend to good-hreeding, running together into a little knot, 
and getting up a conversation on a suhject of their own, 
leaving the ladies to such amusement as they can find, in con- 
templating these wiseacres from a distance. Wherever ladies 
are present, gentlemen are hound to pay court to them, to 
show some gracefrd attentions, and to entertain them, and 
appreciate what thev say. 

" With the English, conversation is a languid silence, broken 
by occasional monosyllables, and by the water flowing every 
quarter of an hour m>m the tea-urn." Such is a French opi- 
nion of En^ish social life, founded on an* observation of the 
heaviness that too often characterises our gatherings. Why is 
it 80^ Because the sterner are arrogant, and women take 
refuge in muteness through a spirit of resignation. 

Wit and Humour make a sunshine wherever they are 
found in a genuine form, but forced wit, or humour out of 
place, is as oad as a mountebank capering at a funeral. The 
so-called wit who is always expected to say something funny, 
whose most casual remarks are caught up as if they were all 
wonderfully comical, is a nuisance against whom every door 
ought to be shut I^et any man who has gained a reputation 
for pleasantry take every proper opportunity to show that he 
MM be serious, and check, by preserving a consistent deport- 
ment, any likelihood of his becoming a popular jester. No 
sooner is a man accepted as a wit, tmm the respect for him 
declines ; people laugh while they inwardly despise him, and 
unless he has some rare grace of manners, and a full store of 
knowledge to fall back upon, for the preservation of his dignity, 
he is in danger of being elected as a buffoon. It is the h«3&5%. 
of Enfflish society that a mwa. c«mv<Q>\. ^^3^\>fc '^^^^2^ "*^^^ 
incumng the penalty oi \«\xi% xXxwi^N^ -^'^^^^^^^'^ 
attainments. Yet mernmeiAi* w^-fi^^ ^''x^S' wJ^as^**^ 
to be enoonraged, and none Wt VJba 'Btf»^."'"^v>' 



10 VAMPIRES AND PARASITES. 

to distinguish himself^ would attempt to check it bj the intro^ 
daction of a topic of an altogether different character. A man 
who taill be serious when everybody is ^ad, is like a corpse 
sitting at a banquet. 

You 3CU8T ASSiMiLATB to the gTOup that surrounds you, 
because a social gathering is intended for mutual enjoyment. 
Suppose the folks talk nonaense that disgusts some one, and he 
retaliates by staring with cold surprise, expressive of contempt, 
is it not a breach of the good feeling which should animate 
a party ? and does it not mark him out as a vapid exquisite, 
wno ought to be associated with a few others like himself, 
that all might run together like quicksilver, being already as 
heavy ? Yet a forced laugh is no better than a grimace — rather 
worse, for it gives pain to the beholder. Where others are 
merry, you may at least seem pleased, for good maimers will 
teach you not to spoil their enjoyment; but you ^re not 
to bo expected to put your features into false contortions for 
anybody. 

Time tour Ebmabks, and make them fit, and they are 
sure to tell. Appropriateness must never be forgotten. Who 
has not seen many a good conversation marred by the intro- 
duction of irrelevant matter by a speaker possessed of an idea 
that he could "astonish the Browns?" Pleasantries of all 
kinds need timing, for unless a bit of merriment is accepted in 
a proper spirit, it has very much the appearance of a bit of 
stupidity. 

Vami'Irbs and Parasites arc to bo guarded against by 
all wlio possess a store of information and a gift of speech. 
There arc hundreds of folks who cultivate a smattering of 
book knnwlodffo, who get what little they are capable of 
rcmoniboring from reviews and newspaper critiques, but who 
invariably protend they have road the work themselves. Be- 
waro of thrso, and yield information to them not too f^ely, 
for t1i(7 will listen, agree with all you sav, draw you out 
skilfully, and afterwards use what they gatner as their own. 
tt^^o oponnou of your hoart you may impart to them an 
^pMl/dea, or oommunioato knowledge tJhat in».7 \iw^ ^iw«t 



A SETTLER FOR PRBTENDERS. 11 

you many years of laborious study ; these they will seize upon 
without surprise ; t^ect to know already what you are stating, 
so as even to denude you of the credit due to originality, and 
at tiie first opportunity they will make use of all they have 
gatiiered from you, without acknowledgment of its source. 
These yampires wid parasites are soon known, they are very 
agreeable fellows, and know just a little of eyerything, but 
nothing complete. 

A Settlbr for Pretendbbs of the sort just noticed is 
easily hit upon by a man of ability, without the breach of an; 
law of politeness, and wiUiout any display of good feeling. 
If one of these review quoters displays his surface knowledge 
of some subject, cleverly lead him on, and take it for granted, 
at once, that he thoroughly knows what he is talking about. 
If he quotes some second-hand portion of a poem, or a play, 
at once put to him a question, such as what is his opinion of 
the author's meaning in such a passage ; or how can such a 
line be considered to harmonize with the tone of the passage 
in which it occurs, and leave him to explain the matter. He 
will at onoe fedl back on deficiency of memory — he docs not 
remember the passage referred to. Keep him to the mark, 
but in a very polite way, on the full strength of his assump- 
tion, and he will be careful how he inflicts upon the company 
any more platitudes, but take the place which belongs to him. 
Any one bias a right to gain information from another, and we 
meet to receive and impart it, but it must never be accomplished 
under fiEdse pretences ; and if a man has not read a book which 
may be referred to, let him own it and accept all ho hears in a 
candid spirit. 

To draw out a good speaker, if properly accomplished, is verj- 
proper. You must use your judgment and skilfully invite 
him to treat the srbject on which he will display his knowledge 
best. A skilful edwier is a valuable auxiliary to any conver- 
sational party, and if he cannot say much himself, will at least 
construct a thread on which wiser men may hang their several 
beads of wisdom. The frequenter of inteUft<Lt\iftL <x.\\s^si'5.'?^Ns^Ni^ 
study the art of drawing owX ^ %qcA\»^^x. 



12 THE ASSUMPTION OP WISDOM. 

Books and Plays are sometimes retailed at full length for the 
entertainment of a company, but the practice is objectionable, 
since however well the story may be told, it spoils the interest 
we should afterwards take in any work so introduced to us. 
But the difficulty of doing such things well is such that few 
can hope to succeed unless they accompany the relation with 
gestures, mimicries, and many modulations of yoice, all of 
which are out of place in private circles. We remember that 
an excellent friend whose impulse is apt to outrun his discre- 
tion, has frequently spoilt our enjoyment of a new tale by 
repeating the whole of it before we had seen the work itself — 
the practice is abominable and ought to be punished in a way 
that politeness of manner will not allow. It is as bad as if 
some one were to snatch a dainty bit from our plate at dinner. 
Discuss the merits of books and quote them freely and earreetly, 
but do not attempt to serve out the whole contents unless 
specially requested and then only when you are sure you can 
do it well. 

Long Tales are equally to be avoided, though narratives of 
adventnre, enterprise, and accounts of events are very appro- 
priate if condensed and told with effect. Cowper says — 

" Sedentary weavers of long tales 

Give me the fidgets, and my patience fails. 
Tis the most asinine employ on earth, 
To hear them teU the parentage and birth. 
And echo conversations dull and dry; 
Embellished with he taid, and so taid T. 
At every interview their route the same. 
The repetition makes attention lame; 
We bristle up with un8ucce^sfuI speed 
And in the saddest part cry ' droll indeed.' " 

The Assumption of Wisdom is not to be borne even from 
the wisest. Always assume that your hearers are as well 
^c^uaiated aa you are with, ail matters of ordinary knowledge. 
^orlaataace, the conversation may turn ui^on \ii\«K^,«EkdLM 
^aL^^ ^ ^J^^niat you must not arrogate to yo\itwM wi^ t\^\. 
'^^^ t^r ?^^ <^oipAny, informing them that "^^ ^'^x'^'Tl^ 
^o Linnseusr or that " IUnuncu\actB \ft a i«isixM ^^ 



QUESTIONS AND NE^ATITKS. 
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plants having the common buttercup as a type ; all of them 
possess an acrid and many of them poisonous juices, and owing 
to this fact, they are not generally useful as food, &c., &c. 
This sort of thing reaches its climax when the speaker indulges 
in technicalities ; for eyeryTbody knows that really learned men 
are very careful not to introduce the subtleties of science into 
general conversation and that the use of "hard words" 
generally betrays an ambitious but shallow brain. 

Proyincialisms, Cockneyisms, and everything approaching 
the nature of slang, should be carefully avoided, and if a person 
has acquired the. bad habit of using any such peculiarities, the 
quicker the habit can be got rid of the better. We hear many 
well-experienced and otherwise well-behaved people use such 
phrases as *' As the saying is,'* " What you may call it," *' As 
you may say," &c., &c., fdl of them marking absence of culture 
in early life, which, if we have been so unfortunate, we should 
strive not to betray. 

Questions and Neoatiyes frequently partake of similar 
mannerisms. To put a question in a gentlemanly way is easy 
enough, but to ask it abruptly, or wiA any show of imperti- 
nence, is positively unbearable. Questions should generally 
have a suggestive rather than an interrogatory form, as, instead of 
saying boldly to a man of travel, "What places of note did you 
visit in your last trip ? " it is better to say, " From the number 
of places you have visited you must be well stored with the 
experiences of travel." To die first you will probably get a 
short answer and no information, by Uie latter you draw out 
the person addressed, and all are benefitted. In makmg use of 
negative expressions some grace is requisite, as well as a know- 
ledge of grammar. We every day hear persons say, " I don't 
think 80 and so," " I don't know," &c., &c. Now if the first of 
these phrases is examined critically, we shall discover that it 
conveys a meaning the very opposite of that intended. *• L 
don't think we shall go \jo tjm m^ Ksbrknrs^" '^'^'*®^ tl^ISs 
/>i#/i>f we shall not goto ^M^^\iXsa«fvc».^^ ^^l'^^^^ 

expletives and elisions, fwaai «Ao^ ^^«"^^tf^.Vxv«^^^^'-'' 

aoa't know," says the txi\c\!CLt\N^XAdL tb»x^> 
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* 

the gentleman. A little reflection will enable the reader to see 
that these remarks are capable of very wide application, but 
since oar space is very limited we think the hint sufficient. 

Our own Hobbibs and favourite topics should be carefully 
introduced, or egotism m^ lead us to obtrude them too freely 
upon others. 'Wlhat interests us may not interest others, though 
when legitimate occasions offer, it is our duty to impart in- 
formation on subjects with which we may be well acquainted. 

Affabilitt of manner gives a charm to the h'ghtest word or 
the gravest disquisition. Lord Chesterfield calls this douceur ^ and 
speaks of it as '' not to easily described as felt. It is the com- 
pound result of different things : a complaisance, a flexibility, 
but not a servility of manner : an air of softness in the coun- 
tenance, gesture, and expression ; equally whether you eoneur or 
differ with the person you converse with." 

CoMFABisoNS AND SiMiLES givc grace to description and ex- 
pression of sentiment, but harsh comparisons are always unplea 
sant and vulgar ones opprobrious. It requires some care to guard 
agamst the use of professional comparisons, as for a surgeon to 
say that the boughs of a tree require amputation, or for a lawyer 
to speak of a parliamentary speech as an able pleading. Cobbett 
used to say it was wrong to set before a retired tailor a dish of 
goose and cabbage, meaning, that we should not forcibly remind 
a man of his occupation, and it is equally wrong to remind or 
inform other people of ours. In polite society every female is for 
the time a lady, and every man a gentleman. 

Discursiveness leads a man rapidly from one thing to another, 
which is tJl very well so long as he does not leap too rapidly. 
But when a definite subject is under consideration, it shows a 
shallow and disorderly mind to skip away from it on the least 
pretence. A skilful person may keep conversation alive, and 
also keep it in order, by calling attention to the point arrived 
«^y/7 ^ff dhouBsion of a question, when some butterfly gossiper 

^ suddenly diverted it from its channel. S\ipv^sa xiiaX \ft\i%. 

^^^^ recent poem "jBiawatha" U the ftu\ii«*, wA ^^^^^ 
I>eivoQ has delivered an opinion on the ft^\^xi^^ ^Si^w\^- 
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tion of the costnme of Fau-puk-k^ewia, another breakfl out with, 
** Ah ! that reminds me of the Indians who exhibited fifteen years 
ago at the Egyptian Hall. Haye you seen Albert Smith's Mont 
Blanc there f I was there, &o., fto.** Here the audience are 
required to leap from the Ajnerioan prairies to the top of Mont 
Blanc, unless the former speaker takes «p the thr^ again, 
enters on the death of the Storm Fool, and so on through the 
various striking scenes and incidents of the story. 

Distinct Utterance is very essential, and may be acquired in 
time by those who do not possess it. There is no need of a 
solemn sermonising tone, or of a ma^sterial assumption of dig- 
nity, yet speech may be measured so that each word has dis- 
tinct and ekar utterance, and with emphasis where required. 
The easy distinctness observable in the utterance of a refined 
person, offers a striking contrast to the drawling and hurried 
style of one untaught. In the speech of the latter the words 
have no comers, the consonants glide one into the other, and many 
of the words get attached together, as, for instance, ** 'Twas 
anour afterwards th'the boatupset and before w'ad time t'aul in 
or see 'ow far'off the sliore was, so th'twen we found ourselves 
adrift, &c., &c" A neat speaker would say, *' An hour f^er- 
wards, and before we had time to judge what was our distance 
from the shore, or to haul in the canvas, the boat upset ; 
and then, finding ourselves adrift, fire, &c." 

Accent and Pronunciation must be diligently studied by 
the conversationalist. A person who uses vulgarisms will make 
but little way in good circles, though we do sometimes hear, to 
our horror, a man of some cultivation use such pronunciations 
as tvaunt for want, Muit for salt, urse for ua, puddin for pudding 
and contrary for contrtacy, &o. A proper accent gives import- 
ance to what you say, engages the respectful attention of your 
hearer, and is your passport to new circles of acquaintance. If 
you have occasion to read a passage aloud from a book, as a 
stanza of poetry or a paragraph from a newspaper, do it well, 
and without hurry, rersons who aim «.t «AiQ5»Afi;<^ ^ '^^'jasfSsc. 
aboald practice rea^ng aio\xd, wv^ «8^>sKvi "^^ ^^^^^^S^ 
poetry, it improves tbe ultetasio^ caA«\x^ "^x -^S^^^ 
foBgaage, while it inoreaftes iki^ rtiw^ oi^t^*^^^'^^^'^*^^ 
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Thb Voiob may be vastly improved in its tone and mod ula: ions 
^ by the practice of reading aloud. Confidence gives the voice 
tiillness and clearness; and trepidation is generally accom- 
panied with a huskiness of ntterance that has a most unplefising 
effect. Captain Sabertash says, ** The modulation and proper 
management of the voice is a point to which I won!d particularly 
call the attention of young ladies ; for a fine and melodious voice, 
' sweet as musie on the waters/ makes the heart-strings vibrate 
to their very core. This can only be done by a certain degree 
of confidence, and by a total absence of affectation ; for uncer- 
tainty, agitation, and striving for efiect, are always ruinous to 
the voice of the speaker, which is constantly running against 
breakers, or getting upon flats. I am certain that temper and 
disposition are far more generally, and more perfectly marked 
by voice and manner of speaking, than we are all willing to 
allow." 

Temper not only influences the voice but the manner of 
speaking. The least display of ill temper or unkindness, will 
mar the finest conversation that ever took place. If you dis- 
agree with a person, it is quite possible to do so without snap- 
ping at him or contradicting him flatly. Some writers deny 
our right to contradict, but truth must at all times be respected, 
and if contradiction becomes necessary, it may be accomplished 
without rudeness or haste. Whatever errors people commit, we 
must not expose them before others in a ruthless manner, or 
give the slightest woimd to the pride of any one. 

Speaking one's mind is a practice on which a volume might 
be written without exhaustion of the subject. It is a vice &&t 
has a thousand forms and a thousand degrees and gradations of 
each. When we meet with one of the excessively candid gentry 
who pride themselvss on speaking their mind, we always feel 
inclined to say, *' You are a fool, sur — there's nothing like 
speaking one's mind." But we have never ventured so far in 
r&proof, we prefer to avoid the society of such. 
poo^^^^" ^^^ "^peaitjlus mind," generally VvaaaNw^x^^^Vj 
'^<anu^i f ^. ^P^^* he ia obsequioiift before au^Tvot% %sA 
^ '^ose beneath bim. In the social cVcc\%\ift qikkroX. 
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avoid talking of his afiTairs, if only for the sake of impressing us 
with a high sense of his importance — ^his magnanimity — his 
very special candour and honesty. Yet some of these are good 
fellows in their way, possessed of generosity and even of jovial- 
ness, though* their good points are at times extinguished by 
their suspicious manner and their ignorant fninkness in speak- 
ing their mind. We have no right to speak our mind so as to 
give pain or cause embarrassment, we are as fallible as the rest 
of mankind, and after we have flung tho poisoned dart, may 
discover that it was aimed at the wrong victim. 

Slander should not be even mentioned here, but the vice is 
too common to be allowed to " sleep in the shade." To speak 
kindly of others, and to refer rather to their excellencies than 
defects, are tokens of a refined and gentle nature, but to carp 
and quibble, to criticise severely, and drag into the daylight 
every defecl we may have observed in others, marks a low, 
cunning, deceitful disposition, and whosoever listens long to a 
twaddle of personalities becomes a party to the meanness. The 
words of the Saviour should be called to the recollection of 
those who indulge in traducing others ; ** Let him that is with- 
out sin cast the first stone." Perhaps we may very fairly 
rembve the mote from a brother's eye when we have extracted 
the beam from our own. 

Ejaculations are the bane of conversation among persons 
of but moderate culture. *' I came from York by the mail 
train."— " /»Mfo«rf/ " 

*« I came by the Great Northern"—" Dwr me J" 
" The Engine broke down scon after starting'*— " Xor / " 
** But was quickly replaced by another sent from the York 
Dep6t" — **So- — oh!" — and we hurried off again very much 
alarmed, but not hurt — **JHd you nowt** — " but were destined 
to sustain another fright — " Oood grackma I " — " a luggage van 
caught fire" — " Qood heavintt" — '* but was fortunately seen by 
the guard"— "5b— oA/" "and atoncewwc^^^^Vt^'— " -^^v* 
"and effectually extinguisVied?'— >* IiiaA«aL\^^ - '^^^'^S.SS^i* 
in Lbndon only ten minutea aftftt ^^ xssvv^ ^cc«n^^ >«tw««— 
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But worse than this is the hahit some folks have of demand- 
ing a repetition of every statement made, as in this wise — 
"I've been reading Hiawatha" — Have you? "Yes, I like it 
much" — "jDo yout" — "Yes; I think the characters are 
finely developed'*-— "2>o ytmf" " Yes ; and particularly that of 
Minnehaha; that is a wonderful portrait'* ^^iaitf** — **0h yes, 
and so is that of Pau-puk-keevis" " is itV yes, &c. &o. 

You cannot make a single remark to such folks without 
having to repeat it merely in answer to the ejaculative — "i>o«» 
hef "— " w kef "'-^* Don* t they'*-—** are they,*' and so forth, so 
that you get at last fatigued, and practice taciturnity from sheer 
compulsion. Responses are useful, they denote that you are 
listening with interest, but the hackneyed forms, just quoted, 
are by no means useful to the speaker, and betray the absence 
of culture in the listener. 

The Frost of Fashion may soon freeze up jill genuine 
hilarity and kindness, if in our endeavours to improve the 
habits of speech and action, we allow forms and rules to have 
too much influence. The perfection of conversation is to be 
attained without the sacrifice of ease and a certain degree of 
freedom. Everything depends upon the tone, the tone of voice, 
the tone of manner. The assumption of a stiff formality, a cold 
dignity, an unbending hauteur, or a reserve which allows nothing 
to ruffle it — ^not even the most genuine cause for laughter — 
are but so many proofs of conceited coxcombry which wonld 
call forth our pity, were not pity extinguished by contempt 
Young men who frequent taverns and casinos, are now-a-days 
much given to the affection of such fashionable politeness. 
Vicious habits and pursuits give them an exalted sense of 
their own dignity, and the general emptiness of their minds is 
choaked and covered by the assumption of a sublime indiffer- 
ence, when knowing nothing, they of course, have nothing to 
say. We may be polite without being firozen, affable without 
affecting a condescending desire to patronise whoever will 
submit to it Let us have as much sunshine as possible, let 
joy have its way, and the music of laughter free from eoarse- 
ness will not lessen oar stock of wisdom, nor unfit us for the 
consideration of more serious things. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATING. 

The great nations of ancient and modem times have culti- 
vated oratory as one of the noblest arts, and it has become the 
fashion to judge the relative positions of nations, in the scale 
of civilization, by their respective excellencies in the exercise 
of this high accomplishment Oratory has served the highest 
uses in promoting the prosperity of states, the administration 
of justice to individuals, the promulgation of truth, the 
denouncement of wrong, and assertion of right, in every age of 
the world ; and is at once the most attractive as well as the 
most persuasive and forcible of any mode of expreaaion exercised 
by man. 

At the present day, no man of any pretensions to literary 
culture, or social refinement, dare consider himself utterly 
free from liability to be called upon to appear in public as a 
speaker — either to defend a principle, enforce his own claims 
or the claims of others dear to him, to oppose a false doctrine, 
or simply to return thanks at a dinner, or propose a resolution 
at a meeting ; but to do such things well is less easy than is 
sometimes imagined, for the mere gift of speech will not make 
an orator, nor the most perfect knowledge of a subject enable 
the proficient to expound it with ease. 

The same may be said of debate — most men can reason but 
not many can argu$: there are very few who cannot distinguish 
common sense from error and bigotry, but want of method will 
frequenUy weaken the force of a truthful and sincere appeal, 
and give a temporary victory to the abettor of falsehood. 

How TO MAKE A SpEBOH. — Whatever the subject of an ad- 
dress, the speaker should preserve his self-possession and check 
all enthusiasm at starting. A beginner, in oratory, should first of 
all guard against what is called warmth, for when once the 
energy of the speaker rises into impassioned eloquence) it 
requires the ju^pnent based on long experience to keep the 
tongue within bounds, to preserve the thread of connection, 
and to avoid turgidity, strained comparisons, and bombast. A 
young speaker will often take us by surprise with a fine burst 
of original eloquence, and no sooner has the applause subsided 
than signs of exhaustion show thioPCCAi^Vv^^ '^^v^^Nxv^x^^v^ 
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follow up the grand hit with a still greater, he eannot succeed ; 
he gets confused, hegins to stutter, and perhaps breaks down 
just as the field was open for him. Why does he fail f simply 
through having lost control of himself— his imagination has 
extinguished his reason, and the thread of connection is lost 
Positive coldness is better than injudicious warmth, measured 
sentences preferable to hurried exclamations, and an immove- 
able firmness and quietude of demeanour, more worthy of 
cultivation than all that is understood of "moving appeals" 
and ** passionate addresses." 

The Exordium. — Every set speech should be complete in 
itself; it should have a commencement in which the subject is 
introduced; then the main portion of the address must be 
devoted to the consideration of the question, and the peroration 
or close should set forth the conclusions of the speaker as 
based on the arguments already advanced. 

The exordium should be as brief as possible, and the more 
attractive in style the better, so as to engage, at once, the 
attention of the audience. Yet there must be no vain attempt 
at oratory, and during this part of the discourse the speaker 
should maintain a measured calmness such as to prove his 
claim to undivided attention. 

Many experienced speakers commence their addresses with 
a happy allusion, a queer comparison, or the statement of some 
apparent paradox which is to be unravelled as the speech pro- 
ceeds, and which naturally opens up the question to be con- 
sidered. If this is cleverly accomplished, the attention of the 
audience is rivetted at once, and the speaker is pretty sure to 
have a respectful and appreciative bearing even if the whole of 
his hearers are opposed to the views he advocates. Ability 
always commands applause even if engaged on the side of the 
minority. Still this method is not to be recommended to a 
beginner, who may make many sad mistakes in attempts to 
produce effect Let sound reasoning and plain statement have 
precedence, and the use of the weapons will be found in time. 
TA^ use of the exordmm is to enable u* to *x»Xe ^\^ xv^c^^- 
^^rjrj why we speak, and on what tubjed ^e y^t^^*« %^^^vcv^. 
^^ ^^e subject is already fixed then the apeaVLei \%>aoutv^, ^* ^ 
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fule, to state distinctly, what line of arguments he intends to 
pursue — which side he intends to advocate, for it is quite ille- 
gitimate to catch your audience in a trap and gain convic- 
tions hy appearing to agree with those whom you purpose to 
oppose. 

The th^ad of connection must he preserved under all cir- 
^ cumstances. This, indeed, is the rock on which the immature 
orator is most likely to split. A little discursiveness is some- 
times allowahle, and a clever speaker will diverge slightly for 
the sake of bringing to his argument some striking illustra- 
tions or some convincing proof; but observe how neatly and 
completely the thread is caught up again, and strengthened by 
the addition of matter which at first appeared incongruous. 

It is most important for the speaker to keep constantly 
before him — ^in fact, to wartch with his mind's eye the leading 
object of his address. Let him for a moment forget what is 
the main purport of his address, or be drawn aside from it by 
some comparison or simile, and he is pretty sure to get into a 
loose rambling discursiveness, and not only lose the point he 
meant to gain, but cover himself with ridicule instead of 
genuine applause. Ordinary parish meetings and second rate 
public dinners are just the occasions for eloquence of this 
discursive kind ; it is not funny enough for laughter, it simply 
wearies and disgusts, while it need not do so if each speaker 
were to rise because he has something to say, and be content 
with saying it gracefully. 

To LOSE THB THRBAD is a Calamity which sometimes occurs 
to the most able orators, but it generally happens through having 
allowed a simile, or comparison, or illustration to call them teo 
far away from the statement or argument in which the break 
has occurred. It is almost impossible to give instructions on 
this point, but the first thing for a speaker to do who finds 
himself in such a predicament is to preserve his self-possession 
by a strong mental effort, and amxiA^ \\\% wi^vtwvfc \s^ '«s>vn!^ 
pJajr of generalities or any auitaVAe ^\^«j^w\\t^ ^ w «^««v ^'swk*^^ 
and if the speaker does not \o8ft ^«\^-^o^vt^^*^^^^V^T^^>Si 
eonfusioD, be will, in a fev? »ecotidft,^^%«^>^^ '^'^ "^^ 
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lost, and proceed with fresh vigour, without the least betrayal 
of the effort. It is astonishing how in such cases, if self- 
possession is preserved, the mind is enabled to pause and 
consider, to fall back on memory, and to invent a new argument 
or comparison while the tongue continues the subject and 
sustains the interest and energy of the discourse." It is a 
mysterious affair not easy of explanation, yet ^p^fficiently 
fiimiliar to all who have had experience in oratory. 

Imoomobvities are sometimes turned to good account by 
practised speakers, who, from things that do not naturally 
assort, derive illustrations that please from their novelty, and 
sometimes help logic by their force. But a young speaker 
should study fitneaSf and should avoid gaieties or eccentric 
modes of expression when discoursing on subjects of a serious 
kind, as he must avoid to cloud a happy moment by allusions 
of a sad or painful nature. 

Stammering and Hesitating are not easily cured when they 
become habitual, and many clever speakers are so afflicted at 
times. It is quite certain that the cause is to be found in the 
speaker not having entire control over himself, and unless the 
mind be concentrated on the subject and removed from the 
audience, the most fluent speaker will be apt to lapse into dis- 
jointed utterance, even if he is not yet utterly lost. Here we 
offer the young orator a golden receipt to cure bashfulness, 
hesitation, confusion, and want of collectiveness ; the tremulous 
. nervousness that besets a beginner when the fatal moment has 
arrived that he must rise. Just consider that behind you is a 
wall of the room, and on your right and left hand are two 
other walls, making three in alL Now to a speaker in diffi. 
culties the audience is the fourth waU of the room, and to that 
wall he is simply rehearsing what he would say were he called 
upon to appear before a rciU audience. 

The reader may think this a merely fanciful suggestion, but 

we assure him that it is based on an experience of fifteen years, 

juii/ that even now the writer, if requiied U> s^eaJs. 'w>^«^ xv^a 

^ii/^e in the mood, Bnda it necessary to tegwcd V\ift «a^\^TVQ.^ w 

^^jsvaxf, and mentally to ignore the exi%t«iice ot ^Nex^ ow^^^ 
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the individuals composing it during, at least, the first ten 
minutes of an address. If there are personal friends in the 
audience} young speakers should at once face them, and hy an 
effort of the mind merge them into the general mass, that is, 
melt them down into the toail, and the fear of their criticism 
or anxiety for their applause will he over in an instant. To 
avoid looking towards them will be more likely to suffer 
their knoum presence to interfere with the self-possession 
of the speaker than the little effort necessary to mingle them 
in the mass of faces at once, and without the slightest attempt 
at recognition. 

Bbevity is as valuable in speaking as in writing, and a good 
short speech will always have better reception than a long one 
whether good or bad, unless the topic requires extensive treat- 
ment, and then conciseness must be aimed at for the sake of 
compressing into the fewest possible words the several state- 
ments and deductions from them. We do not expect a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to unfold his budget in a ten minutes* 
speech, but we do expect order and conciseness in the state- 
ment of details, and as much simplicity as possible in the 
arguments used to enforce the conclusion which he wishes 
"3ie house*' to agree to. A young speaker should study 
conciseness and neatness of expression, the capability for 
ornament and energetic declamation will come in time, and it 
should be remembered that it requires skill in managing an 
audience, and much ripe experience in the use of the orator's 
varied resources to turn humour to account, or to produce a 
good effect by means of declamatory energy. 

Declamation is, perhaps, too much indulged in by mod'ern 
orators, and the reason is obvious. To build up is a much 
more quiet affair than to pull down, and it is always easier to 
declaim than to persuade, to denounce the wrong than to prove 
the right, and though much of the most telling oratory which 
books and newspapers have preserved tA >aA cicscl^S&Xs^ ^^ ^3cws&. 
declamatory passages, it w do\i\»\X\3\ ^\«JOc^«t ^-^^^sr^ '^ ^^^ 
legraded hy an excessive use oi XYLVsxaft'CasA^"^ ^^vnxs^^l,^^^^"^^ 
J a speech. 
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Extemporaneous Oratory is very apt to assume the decla- 
matory form because that is the most easy, and usually the 
most telling. The reader may perhaps expect ns to give 
minute instructions as to how perfection in extemporaneous 
speaking is to be attained, but we must frankly avow our in- 
ability to do so. The gift of speaking without notes, without 
a written speech to assist, but solely by the invention at the 
time of delivery of the matter spoken, is not vouchsafed to all, 
and no amount of culture or elaborate study will make every 
aspirant to oratorical fame proficient in impromptu eloquence. 
Self-possession, and a thorough knowledge of the question to 
be considered, a natural ease of speech, and experience in the 
formation of sentences ; a gentlemanly deportment, and, above 
all, a determination to be satisfied with oneself are the re- 
quisites for speaking impromptu. The art may be acquired 
by any one possessing abundance of moral courage, firmness, 
and self-will, and continual practice is requisite even if the 
aspirant has the gift by nature, or perfection of its use can 
never be attained. 

A Written Speech has the advantage of a more mature 
consideration than can be given to one which is manufactured 
in the presence of the audience, yet the latter, if well accom- 
plished, always possesses a charm of freshness in style, and a 
happy abandonment of manner unattainable when the pen is 
used to smooth the way. Every speaker who finds himself 
under the necessity of preparing a written speech should en- 
deavour to learn it by heart, and deliver it gracefully with the 
aid of notes or headings only, and, as the experience ripens, 
even these may be done without, and a scholastic address com- 
posed in the study may be delivered from the rostrum with 
much of the charm of an extemporaneous production. 

But here occurs a difficulty ; suppose some important 
passage should evade the memory at the very moment the 
speaker requires it The speaker halts, and gets confused — 
he has forgotten the first word of his next paragraph, and the 
audience g^ows impatient. He must either look to his notes, 
which should contain the headings in regular order, or fall back 
on hJ3 impromptu powers, and, by a strong mental effort 
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recover the lost line. The best way to guard against such an 
accident is, to write out the speech several times, every time 
condensing it into shorter, paragraphs, and always arranging 
them in the sumeform on thepapmr. 

Many speakers, noted for their, ease of delivery and tUf 
accuracy of their memory, especially when having occasion to 
quote passages of poetry, owe their proficiency to this plan of 
previous preparation. If. you have occasion to remember 
anything which you have seen in a printed or written form, 
you mmtaUy cast your eye on the page containing it, and the 
passage is at once remembered. It will be found in practice 
that if a passage is copied from the top of one page to the 
bottom of another, it is not so easily learnt or remembered as 
if it occupied a similar place in every copy. 

In the case of a passage in any book, the mind remembers 
iU position on the page before it remembers the words, and in 
preparing a written speech it will be found a great help if in 
every copy niiide, the same mechanical order is observed — 
every sheet being written on one side only, and each separate 
paragraph, passage, or note having the tame position in every 
copy made. 

Tbmpsr and Pbbsokalitieb. — It is most important to check 
the slightest inclination to an indulgence of temper. A speaker 
who exhibits petulance is sure to lose ground with his audi- 
ence, and the slightest personality is pretty sure to be met 
with expressions of disapprobation. There are many clever 
men to be met with at debating rooms who prostitute their 
abilities by abusing or satirising all who disagree with them, 
but no amount of absolute cleverness in turning the laugh 
against an antagonist will suffice to atone for the ungsnUemaniy 
act involved in an attack or sarcasm directed against the person 
of the speaker. However you disagree, and however zeidously 
you oppose a man, you are bound to give him credit for sin- 
cerity and ability. Inexperienced debaters should bear in 
mind that unless men differed in opinion there could be no 
debate, and that as we are all fallible an opponent may be as 
near the truth as we are, in the end. Proper courtesy need 
never interfere with vigour of expresaiotLOX %\\v^t\\:) ^*l ^'^v«v^'«»>. 
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Bedundanoibs. — Prune down your periods asyou wouldyour 
sentences in writing, go as straight to the question as possible^ 
and avoid the vulgar mode of introducing it by means of an 
anecdote, and, still more, of first recapitulating what each 
^evioiis speaker has said. If recapitulation is necessary to 
enable you to start from a certain point in the argument, be as 
brief and as clear as possible, and sum up the several state- 
ments into a few words so that they stand apart in your speedi 
as a preface does in a book. ^ 

Discussion is most profitable when every speaker admits at 
much as possible what has been advanced by an opponent. To 
dispute every trivial statement, much less to ignore important 
facts which have been advanced against you. is to show smali- 
ness of mind, and a love of quibbling. Some debaters seem 
to entertain an idea that they are bound to disprove every word 
that an opponent has advanced, and hence lead their audience 
with them into a quagmire of words, themselves playing the 
part of will-o'-the-wisp, very much to the damage of the 
whole affair. We say again aekmwledge all you can and 
narrow the argument as much as possible. This will prove 
that you have liberality of mind, and will gain you a respectful 
hearing, and often save you from being chopped into mince- 
meat by some ungentlemanly wit who may succeed you. 

The Opening of a Debate should be in the manner of a 
formal speech. Pleasantries should be avoided, for they rob 
the question of its due importance. The exordium should be 
very brief and of a calm, complimentary nature, such as to put 
the audience in the proper humour to hear you out. If you 
begin with a joke or anecdote, or a personal allusion, you at 
once lose dignity, and increase the risk of after failure. The 
statement of the question should be simple, and the mode in 
which you intend to treat it, clearly set fbrth, and then it would 
be well to embody the whole tenour of your intended address 
in a general Froposition, 

This is an honest way of debating ; if you lead your hearers 
on and withhold from them any general statement of your 
views, you will weaken your cause by the creation of suspicion, 
whereas by plainly stating — ** I hope to prove to you by means 
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of the facts which I shall ^vance, and that so-and-so, Sec, 
and have no doubt that before I sit down you will conclude 
with me that &c., &c. 

By such a plan, your hearers are apprised of your intentions, 
they know what you purpose attempting to prove, and if yoa 
be in ever such a minority at starting you have only to argue 
your case with clearness, and to give dates and authoritiea for 
your facts, and you will be pretty sure to make many converts 
to your view of the question. 

Division op thb Sttbjsot. — If the subject admits of it, it 
should be divided into parts so that it may be reviewed in a me- 
thodical manner. Suppose we were to debate '* whether capital 
punishment ought to be abolished." We should first have to 
define capital punishment and state the method of its adminis- 
tration. The subject would then naturally separate itself into 
several heads, as JPirttf — are we justified on moral and religious 
grounds in taking away the life of a person legally convicted. 
SseomO^t — does such a punishment tend to deter others from 
the commital of similar crimes. Thirdfyy—^o public execu- 
ticms tend to lower the tone of public morals; and Fourthfy,-^ 
supposing the speaker to contend for the abolition of capital 
punishments, — what form of secondary punishment could best 
be substituted for ihat which involves a sacrifice of the life of 
the criminal. 

It is evident that in each of these several divisions statistical 
fitcts might be judiciously adduced in support of the speaker's 
arguments, such as Parliamentary returns on the amount of 
crime at various periods, and especially of the crimes for which 
capital punishment has been, or is still regarded as necessary. 
The opinion of eminent jurists and of great moral reformers 
might be sought and arranged as illustrative of the several 
heads and the peroration would affi>rd the proper opportunity 
for picturing the condition of the criminal under sentence of 
death, the assembled mob witnessing his execution, and the 
probable results to the community, especially as to the safety 
of life which might be expected to flow from an abolition. 

Thb Axpibmativb is the setting forth q€ aacLVc^xafi&xiXvcv <b5&- 
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cordancewith the terms of the proiK}8itions to be discussed, and 
it is advisable for the proposer — who is generally engaged to 
open the question — to state the proposition in such a form as 
that he can take the affirmative side ; to open a question in the 
negative, is a bad practice, and invariably creates discontent, 
hence the proposition should be so framed that the opener 
may advance ^is views without being compelled to negative 
his own proposition. Thus, if a speaker wished to advocate | 
the discontinuance of money grants to Roman Gathotic semi- ^ 
naries, he would do wrong to propose the question in such a form 
as — *' Are granu of money from the national exchequer for 
the support of Roman iHatholic seminaries, in accordance with 
the principles of the British Constitution and of the preserva- 
tion of liberty and intelligence." 

• Such a form of propossJ would all but bind the speaker to 
maintain the continuance of grants in affirmation of his own 
proposition, and hence a better form would be thus, — ** Would 
a discontinuance of grants of money from the national ex- 
chequer for the support of Roman Catholic seminaries be 
attended with injustice, or in any way endanger the principles 
of religious freedom and the progress of national intelligence." 
With such a proposal before him, the opener would be en- 
abled to advocate the discontinuance of such grants by taking 
a distinctly affirmative course of argument. 

. The Debate once opened, succeeding speakers should confine 
themselves to the most salient points advanced by the opener, 
and it is the duty of the chairman to check any tendency to 
discursiveness, for when the debate assumes a gravd and 
earnest tone, an inexperienced or sophistical speaker will fre- 
quently turn it aside trom its legitimate channel and open the 
way for much quibbling on teetmdary questions. 

However much importance a secondary question — arising 
out of the debate — may assume, a methodical speaker, when 
he gets an opportunity to rise will soon set all right by catch- 
ing, up the scattered threads and setting the debete afloat 
again, free from all minor entanglements, and it is the duty of 
every speaker to keep as close to tlie question as pc isible, to 
narrow it and reduce it to a few plain propositions thi t all may 
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understand what is being discussed, and in what special points 
the several speakers disagree. 

The Reflt requires even more skill than the opening, and 
in taking notes for reply, continually prune them down to a 
few leading particulars, for while it is impossiUe to answer 
every argument advanced against youj it is a sign of weakness 
to omit noting anything which has gained the applause of the 
room, or which the opener himself maj feel to he powerfully 
against him. To review the whole debate— except in a few 
words^-^o as to present a clever summary, would be injudicious, 
and the small twaddle in which many speakers indulge should 
be passed by without even a word of notice. The debater 
should cultivate his skill in presenting a methodic reply, weav- 
ing in at the proper moment whatever of important matter has 
been advanced in favour of or against him, but the whole case 
should be stated in the opening, and in clenching argument 
saved up to operate as a settler in reply. 

Pronunciation and accent must be attended to, and the aspi- 
rant for oratorical fiime must give frequent attention to such 
matters. We have already done our best to promote a know- 
ledge of correct and elegant pronunciation in our little work, 
" Hard Words made Easy," which we advise the conversation- 
alist, the debater, in fact every one who would make a proper 
use of that wonderful organ — the tongue —to study ^ 
especially that portion of the work which embraces the pro- 
nunciation of technical terms and foreign names. 

The use of pauses in Speech may be readily learnt by a 
perusal of a good work on punctuation, for pointing is t qually 
necessary whether we use the tongue or the pen. This is 
especially the case when a speaker has occasion to quote a pas- 
sage from an author. Next to proper emphasis, proper paus- 
ing is most essential to the effectual rendering of either poetry 
or prose. 

The « little work published in this series, under the title 
of "Mind your stops," will be found very useful for this pur- 
pose ; and on the minor elegancies of polite conversation, 
many valuable advices may be gathered from ** Blunders in 
Behaviour corrected.** 
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